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THE RUINS OF CENTRAL AMERICA. 



PART VII. 



It was the 30th of December when we arrived at the village 
of Palenque, having left the capital of Tabasco on the 10th. I 
will not weary the reader with details of the hardships and of 
the many tedious delays of the route. 

The ruins of Palenque lie about eight miles to the south- 
east of the village from which they take their name, and are 
situate in the State of Chiapas, latitude 17° 30' N., longitude 
92° 25' W. While waiting in the village for the means of trans- 
porting our baggage and apparatus to the ruins, I visited 
the church, and there found, built into the walls, outside, 
the two fine bass-reliefs which Stephens, in 1839, saw in the 
house of two old ladies, and which he in vain tried to purchase. 
One of these bass-reliefs is now in four pieces, unskillfully 
joined together. I will make casts of both. 

December 21st — Though the weather is unfavorable, we this 
morning began the work of making casts of the two bass-reliefs 
(which formerly adorned the two sides of the altar in the so- 
called Temple of War). A strong wind was blowing, and it was 
only with difficulty that we could handle the sheets of paper for 
the easts, yet we succeeded in copying one of the bass-reliefs $ the 
other we must defer till to-morrow. The casts will, in all proba- 
bility, have plenty of time to dry, for these are the holidays, and 
our Indians are all drunk, nor will they be sober again till two 
or three days after New Year's. 

January 3d, 1881. — We are at the ruins of Palenque, and the 
impression they make upon me is profound. I saw them before 
when I was young, and thought them almost small. Now that I 
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am old, and can judge better of them, I find them imposing. 
This massive palace is a world by itself, and the artificial mount- 
ains that surround it are more than majestic — they are stupen- 
dous. Did the people who erected these monuments avail 
themselves of the natural eminences that stud the country, or 
are these amazing constructions entirely the handiwork of man ? 
We will investigate. 

But what changes twenty-two years have wrought in the gen- 
eral physiognomy of the palace! Portions of the walls have 
fallen ; one face of the tower has crumbled away, and it was 
only with difficulty that we could clamber to the second story. 
The under-ground chambers of the palace appear to be an endless 
labyrinth. I compare what I see with Stephens's plan of the 
palace, and it seems to me that the plan has to be reconstructed — 
a work of enormous difficulty, considering the state of the ruins, 
and I doubt if we shall be able to accomplish it. 

January 4tth. — Work proceeds but slowly. Our laborers are 
provokingly lazy. We have cleared a portion of the ground 
about the palace, while in the interior of the first court we have 
not yet completed the clearing of the great sculptured tablets 
that adorn the two sides of the stair- way. 

These tablets are of great size. On the left side, as you enter 
the court, there are five tablets, and on the right there are four. 
They are nearly ten feet in height, and the sculptured profiles of 
warriors are rudely executed. Though they are in very high 
relief, we will take casts of them. 

On going out at the south-west corner of the palace, through 
an opening made by prior investigators, we found ourselves 
facing the pyramid on which stands the temple de las Lazas, to 
which I will give the name of Temple of Inscriptions, as con- 
taining a number of great tablets, covered with inscriptions, of 
which we intend to make casts. These tablets present a surface 
of some three hundred and twenty-three square feet. We took 
to-day a cast of the fine bass-relief in the court out of which rises 
the tower, and known as " Proserpine, 7 ' but when will this cast be 
dry ? It never will dry except by artificial means. The humidity 
is excessive, and already two of our fifteen Indians are down 
with fever. 

January 5th. — In the principal, court we have uncovered the 
great bass-reliefs at the entrance ; as for those which face them 
on the west, we have uncovered only the four on the right-hand 
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side and the two great monoliths fronting the second corridor. 
'The whole of the north side is buried in d£bris, and irreparably 
ruined. The bass-reliefs at the entrance of the court-yard on 
both sides of the stair-way measure 10.66 feet in height and 
15.74 feet in width $ there are four figures on the right and five 
on the left. 

In the afternoon I directed my steps toward the Temple of 
the Cross No. 1, — for there are two, — but my guide lost his way, 
and we came upon the Temple of War. This Temple of War 
lies south of the palace, but the only means of reaching it is first 
by a steep ascent leading to a plateau, on which are the ruins of 
two temples ; then after another very steep ascent you are at the 
Temple of War. Here we found three fine sculptured tablets of 
stone, of which we will make casts ) they at one time formed the 
base of an altar. 

January 6th. — We have cleared the palace in part, and have 
now to attend to details, preparatory to taking photographs. Of 
the bass-reliefs of the court-yard we will make casts as soon as the 
weather will permit. A party of Indian laborers are opening 
roads to all the four cardinal points. We visited the Temple of 
the Cross No. 2, where we found a cross, accompanied by human 
figures and hieroglyphics, as in the better-known Temple of the 
Cross No. 1. Our cast of the oblong stone in the palace, known 
as Proserpine, is a very good one, but it took two whole days to 
dry before a hot fire. When it comes to drying casts measuring 
about ten square yards, in the Temple of Inscriptions, we shall 
have serious difficulty. 

The more I see of this palace, the more forcibly do its corri- 
dors remind me of the walks of a cloister. Its little apartments 
are like monks' cells, and the grand stair- ways leading down into 
the court-yard, with their steps each 16.92 inches high, could not 
have been intended for women's use. The place must have been 
the home of priests, and not of kings, and I still persist in the 
belief that this " palace " was inhabited by the priests who served 
the different temples round about; and that Palenque was a 
great religious center, like Lourdes, Rome, Jerusalem, Santiago 
de Compostella, Cholula, Izamal, and Cozumel. 

Nevertheless, Palenque may have been a city, and a large one, 
too. To-day, as our men were opening the road to the south of 
the palace, at a point some 500 feet distant from that edifice they 
came upon three buildings, two of which are of the same style 
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as the temples, but without altars inside or sculptured tablets. 
Between these two stands a building some thirteen feet square, 
with a roof of the same construction as the tower of Comalcalco. 
The two larger buildings consist each of a large front chamber 
or hall, with two dark chambers in the rear, and, like all the 
temples, their columns were richly ornamented with bass-reliefs, 
of which only shapeless ruins now remain. Our laborers intend 
to leave us the day after to-morrow, and the other Indians that 
were to take their place should have arrived to-day ) but they 
have not come, and we are in great straits. 

January 7th. — Though our men are indifferent workers, we 
nevertheless have made some progress. The outlines of the 
palace are becoming visible, and its cornices and friezes, with 
their ornamentation, can be studied. To-day we found 
another pyramid, with the remains of a building upon it. Our 
men leave to-morrow, but we still await the coming of the others. 
Though I offered double pay to the men we have, not one of 
them would stay. I can hardly blame them, for just at present 
life here is an intolerable burden. It rains constantly, and the 
walls are dripping with moisture. Two of the Indians are down 
with fever. I made a cast of one of the three large stone tablets 
in the Temple of Inscriptions, and got together enough wood to 
dry it. This tablet is 9.18 feet wide and 6.50 feet in height, 
and contains one hundred and forty cartouches. I am very 
desirous of taking photographs of the front of this temple, but, 
despite the excellence of my instruments, nothing can be done. 
The humidity of the atmosphere has caused the wood to swell, 
and I shall have to dry the apparatus at the fire before I attempt 
to use it. 

January Sth. — Neither sun nor moon to be seen ; everlasting 
rain and mist ! Our Indians are gone, and we are left to our 
own resources in the palace. I have requested a reenf orcement 
of men from Palenque. Still, the day has not been without 
results. We have made a cast of another of the large tablets in 
the Temple of Inscriptions, and have discovered another group 
of buildings in ruins. One of these buildings had neither door 
nor window. What surprises us most is the utterly ruinous 
state of some of these monuments, while others of them are in 
a fair state of preservation. 

January 10th. — Yesterday (Sunday) we devoted to caring for 
our casts in the Temple of Inscriptions. To-day fifteen laborers 
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came to our assistance from Palenque. They look like good 
workmen. I at once set them to work, and in two hours they 
accomplished more than their predecessors would have done in 
a whole day. The palace will soon be free of rubbish. 

January 11th. — The wind is in the north, the rain is pouring 
down, and my men can do nothing. I seize this opportunity to 
set forth my views concerning these American ruins. 

It is a familiar axiom in science that nature does nothing per 
saltum, but advances by slow transformations; and we can 
follow her in her work, from the atom to the highest of created 
beings. The moral world presents the same phenomena as the 
physical, and the history of ideas pursues a course parallel to 
that of the history of individuals. How far back we must go in 
the past to trace the development of an invention or of an idea 
from its original germ to its perfect unfolding ! 

It is the same with civilizations, which never spring into 
being all complete, but which always have a lowly beginning ; in 
our museums, we see the different stages through which they 
pass — from the neolithic age to the age of bronze, thence to the 
age of iron. 

It is undoubted that our own civilization is descended from 
the civilization of the Greeks ; still, more than twenty centuries 
separate us from the Greeks, and though our civil architecture 
differs totally from theirs, certain of our public edifices, the 
ornaments that adorn them and those which adorn our dwellings, 
are sufficient evidence that our arts in general are Grecian in 
origin. 

Now, that which took place in the Old World has taken 
place also in the New : here, too, there was one sole impulsion 
toward civilization, and all the civilizations here are Toltec, as 
all the civilizations of Europe are Grecian. But, though on this 
continent the impulsion was a single one, as in Europe, it was 
much more direct here, and the march of civilization more rapid. 
In the course of eleven hundred years it spread from north to 
south among divers peoples, and everywhere on the high pla- 
teaus, as well as in Central America, Tabasco, Guatemala, and 
Yucatan, it was the Toltec himself who planted this civilization. 
But when he came among populations* of greater density, or of 
greater power of resistance, he seems to have expended all his 
vigor, exhausted all his genius, in the erection of monuments, 
each richer, more striking, or more extravagant than the others. 
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This conqueror then fused with the conquered populations, 
and after undergoing their influence in the general plan of 
buildings, he imposes on them his ornamentation, just as we 
have inherited the ornamentation of the Greeks; he gave to 
them his vesture, his weapons, his personal ornaments, his 
astronomy, his method of reckoning time, his religion, his his- 
tory ; but he adopts their language, and then he blends with the 
mass and disappears in the storm of civil war, revolution, and 
conquest. The Toltec died out. 

This is a point that hitherto has never been understood j and 
the great mistake of explorers is that they have studied each 
palace, each ruin, separately, without troubling themselves as to 
whether they had not all a common bond, and whether the civili- 
zations they represent were not interrelated and sprung from one 
source. As in all other researches, so in this, the inquiry should 
have proceeded from the simple to the complex, and herein our 
work differs essentially from that of our predecessors. That this 
is the true method of investigation is proved by the results, for 
we have seen the problem resolve itself, and the whole history of 
American civilizations has been developed before our eyes. That 
history we will unfold later, in all its details. 

This theory, it is true, does not include the primitive popula- 
tions, neither does it take note of certain remote influences 
having their origin in mixtures of races or chance accessions of 
Japanese, Chinese, or Malay elements : but of these earliest races 
what can we ever hope to know? Nevertheless, this question 
will later be made the subject of a special study. In order to 
penetrate far back into the darkness of ages, we should need a 
moral microscope of unlimited power, and even then what should 
we know? Man is so ancient upon the earth, his origin dates so 
far back, that, behind the populations latest discovered, we see 
others looming in penumbra, and still others, just as in every 
drop of water, with the aid of higher microscopic powers, we dis- 
cover, behind the infinitely minute, another world of the infinitely 
minute, and still another, ad infinitum. 

D£sik£ Charnay. 



